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AMERICAN ART JOURNAL. 



them from the fury of the approaching simoon, 
the sickly, lurid glare of tbe sun, are all given to 
the life, and entitle 'Mr. Rosenberg to a high 
place among American painters. Tbis is tbe 
gentleman's most important work, and is lar in 
advance of any of his previous efforts— there is a 
greater freedom and breadth of coloring- running 
throughout the whole picture than I have yet seen 
from his brush — and the entire work gives good 
promise of future excellence. Taken altogether, 
not alone for its brilliancy of execution, but for 
the uniqueness of the subject, this is, without a 
doubt, the gem of tbe collection. 

Next, in point of excellence, to the "Sand 
Storm "is Gignoux's "Alpine Scenery" — one of 
those strong, vivid landscapes in which Mr. 
Gignoux delights, and, than whom, few painters 
are better able to represent— there is a tone of 
sunlight and transparency throughout the entire 
work that is perfectly delicious. 

"Envy," by I. Hiddeman, is a happily con- 
ceived picture of publican life, painted with all 
the careful delicacy of the German School. 

"Tbe Gamesters" is another work of the 
samo school by E. M. Welb, and is brim full of 
character. 

"The Happy Dream, "by P. Huntington, is a 
delightful little cabinet picture, full of sweet, rich 
color, and moreover one of the most charmingly 
conceived works that we have had from Mr. Hun- 
tington's brush for many a day. 

"The Distinguished Guest," byJ.B. Irving, con- 
tains some excellent drapery painting, while 
thp whole idea of the picture is; well carried 
out. The dignified, sell-conceited air of the 
guest, and the cringing obsequiousness of the 
lackey, are admirably depicted. 

"Hay Making," by B, W. Hubbard, is a 
sweetly sunny picture, breathing the pure air of 
the country from every inch of the canvass. 
• But oh, what a very black sheep crept in among 
the flock when Cropsey's "American Autumn" 
was hung on the walls of the "Crosby Opera 
House Art Association " ! Some few years back 
Mr. Cropsey ranked high among American paint- 
ers; but latterly be has been retrograding sadly, 
and all through his fear of color. Now here is a pic- 
ture in which the greatest cbances are offered for 
rich, brilliant coloring, and what has Mr. Cropsey 
given us? A tame, weak picture that might 
have been painted by the merest tyro— good 
enough in drawing and composition, but utterly 
failing in the glowirg color and rich atmospheric 
effect for which our American Autumns are so 
celebrated. It is hard to speak thus of a painter 
of so good repute as Mr. Cropsey; it is done in no 
spirit of caviling, however, but rather with the 
hope that he may be brought to see his, at pres- 
ent, great fault and remedy It. Mr. Cropsey. is 
capable of doing much better things, and it is sad 
to see him wasting time and energy on such in- 
different pictures as the "American Autumn" 
and other works which he has lately given us. 

There is on exhibition, at Schaus' Gallery, a 
new picture byT. Buchanan Read, the "poet 
artist," entitled "Love's Beacon," which, for 
richness of coloring and poetic sentiment, is 
worthy of great praise. It is tbe old story 01 
Hero and Leander, and the moment of action is 
the fatal night on which the luckless Leander, 
while swimming tho Hellespont to meet his lady 
love, meets, instead, with a very wet death. 
Hero is standing on the shore, while, above her, 
Cupid, the "naughty little boy," is holding the 
" beacon of love." The effect of light, from the 



torch, falling 00 the two figures is beautifully 
rendered, while the figures themselves are exquis- 
itely painted. There are a few little faults in 
drawing here and there, but they are not of suffi- 
cient consequence to detract from the general 
excellence of the picture, which is one of those 
attractive works Of art which one longs to linger 
over, taking in its many beauties and subtle 
sentiment. 

There is also on exhibition at Schaus' a fine 
bust, in marble, by Cordier,— "La Bella Traste- 
verina" — a noble, Juno-like maiden, who looks 
' ' every inch a Roman. " The haughty, imperious 
face, the determined expression of the mouth, 
and the dignified, defiant toss ot the head are all 
admirably rendered. Mr. Cordier has also suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in giving the texture of the 
skin a natural, life like appearance; this is the 
great stumbling block with most sculptors, but 
Mr. Cordier has successfully surmounted the ob- 
stacle, and the consequence Is a magnificent bust. 

Save at and during the exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy, the general public hear or see 
very little of the works of our painters, and it is a 
good thing for art and artists that the fruit of 
their labors should be more generally known. 
With this object in view, I propose, during the 
ensuing week, to visit the [different studios and 
report on the summer labors Of their occupants. 
' Paletta. 
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LITERARY MATTERS. 



" Who Breaks Pats" is the title of a charm- 
ing novel just published by Messrs. Leypoldt & 
Holt, and is a very readable and enjoyable book. 
It is the story of a coquettish maiden who after 
breaking many hearts is eventually shot by an 
accidental discharge of firearms. The style is 
fresh and vigorous and at times exceedingly 
piquant, while the dainty get up of the book 
reflects great credit on its enterprising pub- 
lishers. 

"Six Months at the White House with Abra- 
ham Lincoln," by P. B. Carpenter. Published 
by Messrs. Hard & Houghton. 
Mr. Carpenter is a New York artist who will 
be remembered as having painted a portrait of 
the late President submitting the celebrated 
Emancipation Proclamation to the Cabinet. Mr. 
Carpenter spent six weeks at the White House, a 
room having been fitted up in which ho received 
his distinguished sitters. Being of an enthusias- 
tic temperament, and fully sympathising with Mr. 
Lincoln's anti-slavery policy, he became ambitious 
not only to present the President on canvass, but 
to hand him down to posterity in book form. 
With this object in view he has written and pub- 
lished "Six Months in the White House," which 
is little more nor less than a collection of the 
stories, puns and witty sayings of the lamented 
chief magistrate. As a collection of the quaint 
oddities of a great but peculiar man, the book is 
valuable, but further than this little can be said 
m its praise. 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton will publish on the 
1st of January the initial number ot the "River- 
side Magazine for Young PeopiiE," a new 
monthly for the little folks. Hows has designed 
for it a beautiful and brilliant cover to be printed 
in colors, and the literary and art matter prom- 
ises to bo everything that can be desired. 

"Our Young Folks" for October, is published 
by Messrs. Ticknor <fc Fields, and contains the 
usual amount of entertaining and instructive 
matter for the young, besides some excellent 



drawings by Harrison Weir, Hoppin, and other ' 
well-known artists. 



SUMMER DAYS AND DREAMS. 



Where are you, oh my summer days, that were 
so sweet, that faded into such a glory of dreams f 
The last red leaves are falling on the dear far-off' 
hills, and I have left the last landmark in my 
homeward journey far behind. As long as I 
could see upon the horizon one billowy swell of 
blue, I knew that they were there, and my heart 
was at home — but dimmer and farther they paled 
away, and were gone, and the autumn sky was 
strange and lonely, with no mountain crests to 
bound its world of blue. The warm sun shines 
into my city room;— the same that slanted into 
the tiny chamber under the eaves, — and I love it, 
because it shines too on the big rounding Dome, 
and on the long Alandor chain, and on Sunset 
Hill, that seems so lonely in my fancy, since we 
have gone. Only this golden sunshine is the 
same, when the wide glory of the sky is closed 
away by roofB and spires; and its dazzle spreads 
around me like a spell, and draws me back into 
my dear land ot Beulah, into my mountain nest, 
my home, am sitting again under the two old 
maples by the roadside, and the leaves, all brown 
and golden and scarlet, drift and eddy around 
me, and waver softly downward on the warm still 
air. The brown sheaves are piled in the corn- 
field close at hand, and that ploughed hillside is 
green with springing wheat. Far and dreamy 
comes the calling Of the crows, and about the old 
stone fence, the little ground squirrels slip in and 
out, and watch hie with their bright eyes* On 
the solt October air comes a waft of summer 
sweetness,' and the summer dreams and fancies 
wander back again, and ask for one more look,- • 
one smile, one sigh, before they fade away and 
are forgotten. 

Then the shadowy faces that looked into my 
summer worid, pass by me with the light wind, 
and,the falling leaves. How many they are I — 
Some half forgotten,— ^soine that claim a smile, 
and some a sneer; two or three to cherish in 
dreams and in wakings; that live in my winters 
and summers alike. This merry, mocking vision, 
that comes in a puff of blue Indian incense, is the 
first of the long train; and for an instant two 
wierd bright eyes hold mine with a strange glit- 
ter, before they fade away into tbe mist forever. 
And the grey-eyed, laughing Mephistopheles goes 
back into the shades— a phantom like the rest— 
and only the fragrant smoke wreathes from his 
pipe linger on the sunshine. 

Who is this, with the clear, chiselled face, un- 
der the shadow of the grey sombrero ? He sang 
"Juniata "in the moonlight nights, and broke 
our hearts with the passion in "Douglas, Doug- 
las, tender and true." With him, comes Margu- 
erite, with the brown eyes and the sunny hairj 
and in the same vanishing mist, bend Catharine's 
blushes, between her raven ringlets. They pass 
with a dying strain of music, and look into my 
dreams no more. 

A wild face flashes over the rest, and is gone; 
a gleam of passion, fierce and reckless, glances 
on me from the strange eyes, whose blue holds a 
shade of purple, deep as an Alpine violet. It 
comes and goes like the lurid flash over a black- 
ening cloud, and leaves a strange hush behind it, 
and a trouble in the air, like the first dim mutter- 
ings of a tropic storm. The strange .face passes 
through my dream in a wild whirl, and tho air 



